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several beads of glass and enamel-paste bronze ring-pins, decorated 
button-like studs, and small white metal tubes, &c. 



With these and other miscellaneous articles collected in the Islaud- 
bridge Find, and amounting to about 78 specimens, were found a large 
quantity of human bones, but no perfect skull. 



Ill On the Battle of Moytttha (in continuation). By Sib W. R. 

Wilde. 

[Read November 12, 1866.] 

Sir "William said that, in continuation of a paper read at the last meet- 
ing of the Academy in June, upon the subject of the battle-field of 
Southern Moytura, county of Mayo, he divided his subject into a geo- 
graphical description of the great plain extending between the hill of 
Knockmagh and Ben -Levi Mountain — an historic account of the battle — 
and an identification of existing monuments with the record of the en- 
gagement ; he now presented a small instalment of the last section, of 
which the following is an abstract : — The manuscript account of the bat- 
tle describes "The Plain oftheHurlers,"upon which there still stands 
a vast cairn, which,' if my topography be correct, was erected to com- 
memorate the death of twenty-nine youths who were killed in a game 
of hurling the day before the battle ; and many of the circumstances 
connected with which, as tending to fix the precise locality of the bat- 
tle, I laid before the Academy upon a former occasion. An incident 
connected with this battle, which must have been fought 2000 years 
ago, is thus related in the histoiy of the engagement: — Eoch}-, son of 
Ere, King of the Belgte, or Firbolgs, upon the morning of the second 
day of the battle, went down into a certain well to perform his abiu- 
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tions. Looking up, he perceived overhead three men of the Tuatha de 
Dannan enemy, who were about to seek his life. One of his own at- 
tendants, however, came to the rescue, fought with and killed his three 
assailants upon an adjoining hillock, and there fell dead of his wounds. 
The Firbolgs, coming up to look after their king, there and then in- 
terred the hero who so bravely defended him ; and each taking, it is 
said, a stone in his hand, erected over him a monumental cairn. The 
well is not named in the ancient account of the battle ; but the little hill 
on which the conflict took place is called Tullagh-an-Trir, " The Hill of 
the Three," and the monument erected thereon Cam-in- en- Fir, " The 
Cam of the One Man." Such is the simple narrative of the transaction sent 
down to us through bards and wandering poets and chieftains' laureates, 
who perhaps recited it at feasts and in public assemblies — as the tales 
of Troy were sung possibly before Homer was born — until the days 
of letters, when the tradition was transmitted to writing, and the an- 
nalist sped it on to the present time, although it has never yet been 
printed. 

Is it true ? Can it be that a trifling incident of this nature, occur- 
ring so far back in the night of history, can possibly bear the test of 
topographical investigation, while many of our classic histories have 
been questioned, and in some instances their statements disproved? 
Yes, there it stands at the present day — the deep well in a chasm of 
the limestone rock through which the high watere of Lough Mask per- 
colate into Lough Corrib — the only drop of water that is to be found in 
the neighbourhood — and so deep under the surface, that the king must 
have looked upwards to see his enemies overhead. Adjoining it, on 
the south-east, stands the hillock referred to in the manuscript, and 
now crowned with a circle of standing stones, 176 feet in circumference, 
in the centre of which are the remains of a cairn, as shown by the ac- 
companying illustration. The well is now called Meeneen uisge, which 



may mean "The Small "Watery Plain;" and the adjoining monument 
is still called Cam Meeneen-uisge. 
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Directed to the spot by the manuscript, and feeling convinced of its 
identity, I excavated the cairn, and found in the centre, beneath a vast 
flagstone, 44 inches by 36 on the surface, a small chamber, somewhat 
smaller than the covering flag, and 28 inches high, containing a single 
urn, filled with incinerated human bones. Perhaps a more convincing 
proof of the authenticity of history was never adduced. 

O'Donovan, when examining the barony of Kilmain, in 1 839, did 
not visit any of these monuments, which exist in the hollow south- 
east of Toneleane, the site of Cath na-Bunnen, or Dannan, on 
which several of the battle monuments stand. But the transla- 
tion which he has left of the Cath Magh, Tuireadth has directed 
me to the discovery of this and several other monuments still ex- 
isting, and which I hope to bring before the Academy on a future 
occasion. I have also had the advantage of collating, with Mr. 
O'Looney, O'Donovan's translation with O'Curry's transcript of the 
Trinity College manuscript now in the Catholic University. I here 
beg to present this very beautiful, and I may add historic urn, to the 
museum of the Academy. It is a very beautiful object, about five and 
a half inches high, and six 
inches wide in the mouth, ta- 
pering gracefully to the bot- 
tom, which is only two inches 
broad. It is also highly deco- 
rated all round the lip, and has 
six decorated fillets beneath 
the outer edge of the rim ; and, 
what is unique in vessels of 
this description, four slightly 
elevated knobs, like handles. 
The lower plain surface be- 
neath the fillets and handles 
is covered with herring-bone 
ornamentation. The surface of 
the vessel is of a reddish- 
brown colour, and the interior of its substance black, showing that it 
was submitted to the process of baking or roasting, either in its original 
formation, or at the time of the pyre, or when the hot embers of the 
human remains were placed within it. I may observe that it is a re- 
markable circumstance that we have no word in Irish to express an urn ; 
and that, when found, the wondering people called it a "crucka beg," 
or little crock. I beg also to express my obligation to Charles Blake, 
Esq., of Tuam, the proprietor of the land, who had most kindly given 
me permission to make whatever excavations I chose. 



